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THE TRADITIONAL BALLAD IN THE SOUTH DURING 1914. 

BY REED SMITH. 

In the writer's article, "The Traditional Ballad in the South" 
(this Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 63) the following suggestion was made: 
"A ballad syllabus or summary should be reported at least once a 
year, — at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
This report might be published in the Journal in the first or second 
issue. So conducted, it would be of great interest and value to 
ballad-collectors throughout the United States. After its initial 
appearance, revision bringing it up to date would not be laborious." 
Personal experience in the work of the South Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society, and correspondence with other ballad-collectors during the 
past year, have proved the value of a syllabus of this kind. "Revision 
bringing it up to date" has been made both easy and pleasant by the 
kindness of the folk-lore workers referred to under the reports for the 
individual States given below. This article forms a sort of co-opera- 
tive ballad clearing-house, a running "Who's Who in the American 
Ballad." It is offered in the hope that during the coming year it will 
prove useful and suggestive to workers in the ballad field. 

I. IN THE UNITED STATES. 

During 1914 were discovered two traditional ballads hitherto un- 
recorded for the United States. These are Child, 118 ("Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne") , reported by Professor F. C. Brown of Durham, 
N.C.; and two variants of Child, 293 ("John of Hazelgreen") , reported 
by Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the University of Virginia. A 
third ballad (Child, 283, "The Crafty Farmer") , which was discovered 
some time ago, was reported by Mrs. John C. Campbell of Asheville, 
N.C. Mrs. Campbell writes that this ballad was given her some 
years ago by a gentleman from Massachusetts. Her impression is 
that he said he learned it from a Tennessee mountain soldier during 
the Civil War. At any rate, this ballad was sung in America in the 
South at that time. The list of American survivals printed in this 
Journal last January * contained seventy-three ballads. These three 
additions bring the total up to seventy-six. 2 The complete list up 
to the present thus consists of the following numbers : — 

1 Vol. xxvii., p. 60. 

2 Including doubtful identifications of Nos. 27, 40, and 181. See this Journal, 
vol. xxvii., p. 60. 
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II. IN THE SOUTH. 

Greater progress during 1914 was made in the South, particularly 
in Virginia, than in any other section of the United States. Mr. 
Phillips Barry of Cambridge reports no additions for New England. 1 
Two Southern States, Georgia and Tennessee, make ballad returns 
for the first time this year. This brings the total of Southern States 
reporting up to eight, — Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 2 A summary of the 
ballad findings in these eight States follows. 

Georgia. — Miss Isabel Rawn, of the Mount Berry School, Mount 
Berry, Ga., writes that she has collected nine ballads in Georgia, 3 largely 
from the girl students of her school. The ballads are Nos. 4, 7, 20, 
68 (2), 73 (3), 84 (5), 85 (2), 95, 105 (5). The numbers in parentheses 
refer to the number of variants. In many cases the tunes also are 
preserved and sung in the school. Professor W. F. Melton, of Emory 
College, Oxford, Ga., is an interested folk-lore worker, and hopes to 
see a Georgia branch organized this spring. 

Kentucky. — In 1914 one additional ballad has been discovered, 
No. 95. This brings Kentucky's total to twenty-four: Nos. 4, 7, 10, 
12, 13, 20, 49, 53, 68, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 81, 84, 85, 95, 105, 155, 243, 
277, 286, 299. 

Missouri. — Professor H. M. Belden's report of No. 12 brings 

1 For a list of his fine ballad collection see this Journal, vol. xxvii., p. 59, note 2. In 
the Middle West, however, Miss Louise Pound writes that six ballads have been added 
to Nebraska's list. These are Nos. 2, 10, 46, 73, 79, 289. Nebraska's total is thus 
brought up to thirteen: Nos. 2, 10, 12, 45, 46, 53, 73, 75, 79, 84, 200, 243, 289. See 
Miss Pound's "Traditional Ballads in Nebraska" (this Journal, vol. xxvi., pp. 351-366); 
vol. xxvii., p. 59, note 1. 

2 Little information could be obtained concerning Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Mississippi. No. 155 is reported in Child from Maryland. No. 95 was 
discovered by the writer in West Virginia, August, 1903, and reported by Professor Kit- 
tredge in this Journal, vol. xxi., p. 56. From Mississippi Professor Kittredge and Pro- 
fessor H. S. McGillivray, The Citadel, Charleston, S.C., report No. 84; and Professor 
Perrow reports Nos. 84 and 289. From Alabama Professor McGillivray reports No. 84. 

3 Miss Rawn also reports Nos. 4, 84, 95, and 200 from North Carolina. 
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Missouri's list of nineteen up to twenty: Nos. 2, 4, 10, 12, 18, 49, 73, 
74. 75. 79. 84, 185, 200, 209, 243, 250, 277, 278, 286, 289. 

North Carolina. — Professor Frank C. Brown reports additional 
variants of Nos. 4 and 73, and five new ballads for North Carolina 
during 1914. These are Nos. 81, 85, 118, 274, 286. Mrs. John C. 
Campbell, of Asheville, N.C., also reports No. 85. 1 With the addition 
of these five, North Carolina's list reaches nineteen: Nos. 4, 7, 12, 
53. 73. 74. 75. 76, 79. 81, 84, 85, 93, 95, 118, 200, 243, 274, 286. 
Professor Brown writes that he has the airs of ten or twelve of the 
ballads arranged for the piano, and that they have been sung at 
several public meetings. The discovery of No. 118, "Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne," is especially interesting, for this is the first 
report of an American variant of this ballad. 

South Carolina. — New for South Carolina are reports of Nos. 4, 
76, 81, and 278. Additional variants were discovered for Nos. 75, 
84, and 95. In all, we have thirteen ballads from South Carolina 
in thirty-four variants: Nos. 4, 12, 26, 73 (5), 75 (5), 76, 81, 84 (10), 
95 (3). 243 (2), 250, 274 (2), 278. 

Tunes to six are preserved. Last spring the Varsity Quartette of 
the University of South Carolina sang five of the ballads at the 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association in Spartanburg, S.C., and 
aroused marked interest. In the summer the quartette toured the 
State, and gave the ballads as a regular feature of the musical 
programme. 

Tennessee. — Tennessee is a welcome addition to the ballad fold. 
Last summer at the Summer School of the South, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith offered a course in balladry. As a 
result, five Tennessee ballads were discovered. 2 These have been 
increased to eight through the efforts of Professor J. M. McBryde, Jr., 
Sewanee, Tenn., and others: Nos. 4, 13, 26, 53, 73 (2), 75 (2), 84 (4), 

95 (2). 

Texas. — No addition for 1914 is reported from Texas. The total 
still remains ten: Nos. 2, 7, 53, 73, 74, 75, 79, 84, 95, 278. 

Virginia. — During 1914 Virginia easily took first place among all 
the States in the Union in ballad-collecting. Owing to the vigorous 
and enthusiastic work of Professor C. Alphonso Smith and the Virginia 
Folk-Lore Society, eight new ballads were added to last year's list 
of twenty-three, making thirty-one in all. The new ballads are Nos. 
18, 20, 49, 79, 81, 200, 286, 293. No. 293, "John of Hazelgreen," has 
been found nowhere else in the United States. Virginia's total 

1 Mrs. Campbell has an interesting article on "Songs and Ballads of the Southern 
Mountains" in the Survey (105 E. 22A St., New York), Jan. 2, 1915, pp. 37i~374- 

2 See Professor Smith's ballad list, reported to his class in July, 1914, and published 
in the Summer School News, Knoxville, Tenn., vol. 1, No. 12. 
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(number of variants given in parentheses) is as follows: 4 (7), 7, 
10 (3), 12 (6), 13 (3), 18 (3), 20, 49, 53 (4), 73 (12), 74 (5), 75 (13), 
76 (9). 79. 81 (2), 84 (23), 85 (5), 93 (2), 95 (8), 120, 125, 126, 141, 
155 (9). 200, 201, 243 (15), 274 (5), 286 (2), 289 (6), 293 (2). 
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A rich variety of tunes has also been gathered, as follows: Nos. 4 
10, 13, 18, 49, 73, 74 (2), 75, 76, 81, 84 (2), 85, 93, 95 (2), 120, 126, 
141. 155 (3). 200, 243 (2), 274, 289. 
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Thirty-one ballads, in 154 variants, with 28 tunes, make an enviable 
collection. 

Combining the reports from these eight Southern States, we get the 
above statistical ballad table or syllabus. 

From this syllabus it appears that the forty-two ballads rank as 
follows in numerical distribution: — 

Found in — 

One State 10 (Nos. 118, 120, 125, 126, 141, 185, 201, 209, 293, 299). 

Two States 10 (Nos. 2, 18, 26, 68, 93, 105, 155, 250, 277, 289). 

Three States 7 (Nos. 10, 13, 20, 49, 200, 274, 278). 

Four States 4 (Nos. 76, 81, 85, 286). 

Five States 6 (Nos. 7, 12, 53, 74, 79, 243). 

Seven States 3 (Nos. 4, 75, 95). 

All eight States 2 (Nos. 73, 84). 1 

University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C. 

1 No. 84, " Barbara Allen," leads all American ballads, both in geographical distribu- 
tion and in number of variants. From New England are reported 8 variants; from 
Georgia, 5; from South Carolina, 10; from Tennessee, 4; from Virginia, 23, — a total of 
50. Ballad-collectors from other sections do not give the actual figures, but uniformly 
speak of it as existing in many variants. It was considered "popular" enough to be 
included in Heart Songs (Boston, 1909). This well-known collection of old favorites 
was put together in a contest gotten up by the National Magazine, and is described as 
"contributed by 25,000 people." 



